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is a rational faith toward God; but toward the entities and laws of 
the particular sciences it is certified knowledge at which one should 
aim. It would be found, on further examination from the psycho- 
logical point of view, that such a distinction is by no means absolute, 
even if we confine our attention to the customary opinions and 
expressions of those who advocate the distinction most strenuously. 
Such an inquiry, however, involves another set of considerations 
from that before us at the present time. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 
Yale University. 



DISCUSSION. 
SOME POINTS IN MINOR LOGIC. 

A RECENT writer in Science slips into a curious error in phrase- 
-£-*- ology. He allows himself to speak of a 'superabundance of 
physicians going hand in hand with a shortage of patients' as being 
attributed to, etc. But the superabundance of physicians is the 
same thing as the shortage of patients (looked at from a different 
point of view), and a thing can not go hand in hand with itself. 
This is a sort of lapse which is not infrequent — to make the mistake 
of supposing that 'There are too many physicians for the patients' 
and 'There are too few patients for the physicians' are two dif- 
ferent statements, instead of being two different forms of one and 
the same statement. The standardization in logic of the phrases 
'same or different statement,' 'same or different form of state- 
ment,' would conduce very much to clearness in the treatment of 
equivalent propositions, where it is in general, of course, a question 
of a change in the figured copula (see 'Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology,' article 'Proposition'), instead of, as above, a change of 
aspect. For instance: 

All a is 6, 
None but a is 6, 

No a is 6, 
All but a is &, 



(1) 



are all different statements, while 



(2) 



None but the brave deserve the fair, 

All who are not brave do not deserve the fair, 

None deserve the fair who are not brave, 

All but the brave are undeserving of the fair, 



are all different forms of one and the same statement. The term 
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proposition has a certain vagueness of meaning in this connection: 
there is a sense — and a very important sense — in which all the mem- 
bers of (2) are one and the same thing; but we should almost hesitate 
to say that even 

there is some o which is 6, 

there is some 6 which is a, 

are one and the same proposition. Hence the need of the term state- 
ment—we feel instinctively that in this word we have reference to 
the very essence of the thing said, to that which gives it its dis- 
tinctive value as a particular description of the universe. 

The error here referred to may be regarded as a sort of minor fal- 
lacy ; it is perhaps deserving of a name, since to name a fallacy con- 
duces, no doubt, to the avoiding of it. This might, faute de mieux, 
be called the fallacy of taking one to be two. 

There is an error of an opposite kind which also needs to be 
avoided. I once had, at table, this little conversation with a child 
of eight. We had begun to express our impatience at waiting too 
long for our next course, while our waiter was to be seen attending 
to some other people; she said: 'But how do you know that it is our 
waiter?' I replied (too carelessly, a little impatient at her lack of 
observation), 'For two reasons: because we have been on this ship 
for three days, and because I have eyes.' But she said, after a 
moment's reflection (being better at reasoning than at observing), 
' That is not two reasons— it is only one reason. ' This was rather an 
acute observation for so young a child— a detection of the fallacy of 
taking to be two things what are merely the two elements of one 
thing. 

It was the same child who, at the age of four, when I said 'If you 
are good this morning I will take you down-town with me this after- 
noon,' was wont to ask me 'And only?' It would be a distinct safe- 
guard against the danger of committing the fallacy of the wrong 
conversion if, instead of taking the reverse statement for granted, 
the habit should become widespread of always stopping to ask 'And 
only?' The statements All a is 6 and Only a is & (=None but a 
is o = all b is a) are together equivalent to the statement that a and 
b are of coincident application ; but eaeh is in need of independent 
investigation, and there is nothing that the inconsequent reasoner is 
so likely to overlook as this fact. One of the psychologists has lately 
said : If a is b, c is d; and, by implication, if c is d, a is 6. The habit 
of remembering that 'Only if a is b is c d' must be the answer to a 
separate question had not become, with him, ingrained. 

A still earlier instance of reasoning occurred when this same child 
was only three. I was doing something which she wished me not to 
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do, and she said, 'Don't do that!' I said (thinking the logic was 
good enough for her), 'Must I do everything you want me to do?' 
and she replied (again after a moment's pause for reflection), 'No, 
but you must not do anything that I don't want you to do.' Her 
point, I know, was not so much that one rule held, in our relation 
with each other, and the other did not, but rather the purely 
logical consideration that the major premise which was required to 
justify my implied protest was the second statement and not the 
first. I have more than once mentioned this incident to people who 
were not at all noted for lack of intelligence, and found that they 
were far from being alert in perceiving that there is any difference 
between the two statements. If I had said, 'Must I do the things 
you want me to do, and only such things, ' her logical sense would not 
have been offended. 

I may mention one more instance of an early interest in logic. 
It was six months earlier that this child woke up one morning, and, 
for no particular reason, began calling her mamma Frary. But 
Frary was the name which she had been giving to the cook, whose 
real name was Mary. So presently she exclaimed, 'But the cook is 
Frary!— then mamma is the cook!' This was a piece of reasoning 
which was performed not for any practical purpose which the con- 
clusion could serve, for the conclusion was manifestly absurd, but 
for pure interest in the sport. It is probably the earliest instance 
on record of an interest in the syllogistic form as such. 

I am reminded of these instances at this time, because the young 
lady is now nineteen years old who showed such an early acuteness 
in questions of logic, and when I took her this sentence the other day 
about 'a superabundance of physicians going hand in hand with a 
shortage of patients,' she failed to detect, of her own accord, that 
there is anything curious about it. Must this be taken to mean that 
education has a deadening influence upon one's native reasoning 
powers? Christine Ladd Franklin. 



THE THIBD MEETING OF THE AMEEICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 

rpHE American Philosophical Association held its third meeting 
-*- in Murray-Dodge Hall, Princeton University, on Tuesday, 
"Wednesday and Thursday, December 29-31, 1903. There were morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions on Tuesday and "Wednesday, and a morn- 
ing session on Thursday. At the afternoon session on Tuesday, 
President Woodrow "Wilson welcomed the association to Princeton 



